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Fourth Series 


OME things begin small and get bigger. 
Others begin big and get smaller. In 
the first class are babies, kittens, diseases, 
buildings, sins, potatoes, and family squabbles, 
also several other things. These all begin 
small and get bigger. In the second class are 
anticipations, plum puddings, enthusiasms, 
resolutions, honeymoons, boastings, and flannel 
underclothes. These begin big and get smaller. 

There is also a class of things of which you 
really cannot tell which they are going to do 
—grow or shrivel, swell or shrink, increase or 
diminish. In this class come men, stocks, 
bonds, nations, social schemes, agitations, 
revolutions. They may begin small and get 
bigger, or begin big and get smaller. Some 
start with a whisper and end with a roar of 
artillery. Others start with a blare as of 
fifteen German bands and end like the song 
of a sickly mosquito. Some start like a snail 
and finish like an express train. Others start 
like a race horse and end up like a tired mule. 

Now the latter class is peculiarly American. 
We like to start big in America. When we 
set out for Klondike we like to announce it in 
the papers in big headlines, and have a brass 
band escort us to the station. ‘When we start 
a club we like to begin with a $50,000 build- 
ing, with double-back-action pulley-weights 
and enameled bath-tubs. If we don’t start it 
big we are sure it will not be a success. 

But we have also a strong tendency to 
peter. In fact, Peter ought to have been 
special apostle to the Americans, for I am sure 
he would have understood us. He proclaimed 
his courage and enthusiasm with the intre- 
pidity of a Napoleon, ard in a day or two 
was chased from the field by a servant girl. 
He petered. He petered so everlastingly that 
that particular kind of a performance has 
come to be known by his name wherever it 
occurs. And it is of quite frequent occur- 
rence. 

Most men peter more or less. ‘When they 
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start on a race they feel a strong temptation 
to spurt on the first lap. Then when the ex- 
citement really begins they have to lie down 
and gasp. When a man starts in public 
speaking he usually wants to tell all he knows 
in his first speech, and quite often he suc- 
ceeds. Then when the crowd hear his next 
effusion they all agree that he has petered. 
We lay plans for the biggest cathedral on 
earth, and after a few months’ building we 
roof over the foundation and hold a prayer- 
meeting for the help of heaven to get us out 
of debt. We start for the moon, but when 
we get up about one hundred feet we sit 
down on a chimney-top and think. We soar 
up toward the sun and get no farther than up 
a tree. We start to turn the world upside 
down, and end by thinking ourselves lucky if 
we get our dinner cooked the way we want 
it. We lift up our two hundred pound bur- 
den like a feather, but we set it down on the 
first mile-stone. We start with three cheers 
and end with an apology. We do our best 
work before noon. In short, we peter. 

Now, this is the discouraging thing about 
life. And our only hope in life is based upon 
those things that do not peter. If babies be- 
gan big and kept growing smaller it would 
certainly make a hopeless job of it for us all. 
If our knowledge was large to start with, and 
grew less and less every day we went to 
school, we could scarcely blame our teachers 
for being discouraged. If our love for our 
friends petered out more and more every time 
we saw them, our social intercourse certainly 
would not be a joy forever. 

Peter never was a success until he stopped 
petering. Nor will you and I succeed until 
we do likewise. The man who tries to dis- 
tance competitors in the first ten minutes, and 
leaves his exhausted body in the road for 
them to carry the rest of the journey, is in no 
sense a success. In taking up a burden it is 
a mistake to take up one so heavy that after 
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the first day you have to drop it upon an- 
other’s shoulder. When a man joins the 
church he is not a success if he is so good the 
first month that he has to be a little worse on 
each succeeding month. And when a young 
man falls in love he makes a mistake to fall 
in love so desperately that there is nothing left 
for him to do but to peter all the rest of his 
life, when in its trials and irritations his love 
has need to be at its strongest. 

Never peter. It does not matter how 
small you start, but it does matter how small 
you grow. Rather than lift a three hundred 
pound weight the first day, and then have to 
come down to two hundred and fifty the next, 
and two hundred the next, it is better to begin 
by lifting one potato the first day, and two 
the next, and three the next, and so on. By 
the end of ten years you would be able to 
lift 3,650 potatoes, which might be more than 
one thousand pounds. In everything that 
you do begin as small as you please, but see 
that today’s record is better—a tiny bit better, 
anyway—than yesterday’s. Be a_ little 
stronger, a little more courageous, a little more 
faithful, a little nearer God, this week than 
you were last. If you find you are beginning 
to peter you would better either pray to 
heaven for a change of heart, or else get your 
friend to shoot you before you spoil your 
record. The world has no use for peterers, it 
wants Peters. 

It is God’s way to begin small. He once 
started to save the world. We micht have 
supposed that in revealing the terror of his 
majesty and the beauty of his love he would 
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rend the heavens, and so astonish the world 
that they would only be beginning to forget 
about it now after nineteen hundred years. 
But he did not. He started with a baby in a 
cow stable. He could scarcely have made a 
smaller beginning. Look into that dark cave. 
A flickering torch casts huge shadows of long- 
horned oxen on the rough-hewn walls. There 
is no sound but the low crunching of the cat- 
tle as they munch their hay. There in the 
midst of them is the young mother, forgetting 
for the moment her discouracement and dis- 
comfort and sickness. For there in her arms 
lies the Babe, her baby boy, and about his 
face still plays the light of heaven, from 
which he came, and the unclouded purity of 
its skies still lingers in his eyes. 

O little Babe of the stable, who would 
dream that thou art a King? Who imagine 
that from that throne of thy sweet mother’s 
arms thy power would reach down along the 
ages, overturning kingdoms, establishing em- 
pires, changing the world, and that even to- 
day so many proud nations should own thee 
as their supreme Lord and King,—that thou, 
O gracious Babe, shouldst be enthroned in so 
many faithful hearts, who would gladly lay 
down their life and all they hold most dear 
for thy name’s sake. . Truly well did he speak, 
that prophet of old, when he said: “Unto us 
a child is born, unto us a son is given; and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder: and 
his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsel- 
lor. Michty God, Everlastine Father, Prince 
of Peace. Of the increase of his government 
and of peace there shall be no end.” 


The article by Dr. Denison is reproduced by the kind permission of the Sunday School Times Com- 
pany, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. We are glad to say that it has been published by that Company 
in pamphlet form and may be obtained at their office at the rate of $1.00 per hundred copies for fifty 
copies or more; 20 cents per dozen; or 3 cents each.— Editor. 


Some Great Teachers of Scotland 
By Paul D. Moody 


T is with a very distinct sense of embarrass- 
ment that any attempt is made to describe 

the men under whom, four or five years ago, 
I was privileged to be a student, for happily 
all, with one exception, are still alive and 
potent forces in the theological world and we 
would not, in our admiration, say anything 
distasteful to their modesty. It is of the ex- 
ception we would speak first—the late Dr. 


A. B. Davidson, 


Obviously the limits of such an article pre- 
clude the possibility of discussing anything 
more than the men themselves as a student on 
the forms saw them. Their place as theolo- 
gains and scholars must perforce be left to 
those better able to pass on such matters. 
But every student knew before he entered 
Dr. Davidson’s class that here was a He- 
braist of deservedly world-wide reputation, 
and any student who did not know this could 
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soon have found for himself in Dr. Davidson’s 
whole manner a genius which could tolerate 
nothing but the best, alike in himself and 
others. 

There never was a classroom quite like his. 
His wit and incisiveness—whether dealing as 
on only the rarest occasions he had to, with 
a noisy student or with some theory or inter- 
pretation his sanity could not brook—still 
cling to the memory of those who heard that 
shrill, thin voice. And his reverence for the 
Word of God will never be forgotten. His 
was a reverence and a faith which never held 
him back from subjecting the Bible to the 
sharpest scrutiny, because confident that be- 
ing God’s Word it would never perish, though 
heaven and earth might pass away. It was a 
great blow to the New College, Edinburgh, 
when Dr. Davidson died so suddenly early in 
the winter of 1902. 

The most famous of his former students 
twenty years ago, was the brilliant Robertson 
Smith, who ascribed the credit for all he knew 
to Dr. Davidson. But a younger student has 
been destined, popularly at any rate, to eclipse 
in fame both Dr. Davidson and Robertson 
Smith. George Adam Smith with his triple 
claim to notice as expositor, geographer, and 
biographer is now more widely known, cer- 
tainly in this country. In his lecture room in 
Glasgow he likewise follows in the steps of the 
“Rabbi,” as Dr. Davidson was always called. 
In his informality, his geniality, his all-round, 
plain goodness, Dr. Smith does more for the 
coming generations of ministers than can be 
reckoned in words. In him Dr. Davidson’s 
reverence for the Scripture is raised to the n-th 
power. Ordinarily a man of easy approach 
and no strict disciplinarian, his face will go 
white with controlled anger if during the read- 
ing of a portion of the Bible, any slightest 
sound is heard in the classroom like the drop- 
ping of a book or the rustling of paper. It is 
no uncommon thing to find men coming from 
his lecture room, as they did from Dr. David- 
son’s, too full for utterance as he has made 
live before them some one of the hero prophets 
of old. 

In the New Testament, Dr. James Denney, 
the author of ““The Death of Christ,”” lectured 
at the same hours as did Dr. Smith. He is 4 
very different kind of man but reaches the 
same ends. Some students have felt that Dr. 
Denney was pure reason because his heart 
seemed hidden too deep for them to see. | 
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do not think any man ever felt more deeply 
the truth and the beauty of the Divine Reve- 
lation than Dr. Denney. The student who 
knows him and gets over his fright—for all are 
afraid of him at first-—soon finds this out. The 
Gospels are a new book to the fortunate man 
who has been in his classroom. I do not know 
what Dr. Denney’s pet aversion is, but I 
should say superficiality. Woe betide the 
luckless wight who dabbles in his classes. Nor 
is it strange that such a man should be dog- 


matic. Readers of his “‘Death of Christ’’ 


PROFESSOR DENNEY 


know how dogmatic he can be. He speaks 
only after he has thought. Then he chooses 
his words and they fit. And let it not be 
forgotten that Dr. Denney, though a theo- 
logical professor, can preach, as few men can, 
to the heart. Scotland has been wise in 
selecting her theological professors chiefly 
from the ranks of successful pastors. There, 
the professorial chair is no last resort, as it has 
too often been elsewhere. 

No mention of the professors of the United 
Free Church would be complete without ref- 
erence to Dr. James Orr, the winner of the 
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Bross prize in this country and a man who 
knows more about nearly everything under the 
sun than many specialists do. With the learn- 
ing of three but the heart of a little child he 
is an inspiration. He has humor, too, and a 
talk with him can while away an hour in an 
inconceivably short time. Here again is a 
man who hates superficiality and to whom an 
inaccuracy is almost a crime. 

There is not room here to speak of the 
courtly Principal Rainy, the archbishop of 
Presbyterian Scotland who looks every inch a 
king, or would if only kings were kingly; or of 
his colleague at the head of the sister school of 
Glasgow, Principal Lindsay—kindly, learned, 
and the sincere friend of every student. 

We cannot fail to mention Dr. Marcus 
Dods, however. There is one word which 
describes his physical appearance, leonine. | 
am not sure sometimes that this does not ap- 
ply to his mind as well. In every sense of 
the word, he is a great man and, as a teacher, 
he never had an equal. Humble as a child, 
simple and unassuming, his great, strong forte 
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is common sense. His books show this. No 
one who was ever in his classes and saw cur- 
rent theories and speculations burst like bub- 
bles before his common sense questions or re- 
marks, will ever hesitate to speak about sancti- 
fied common sense again. ‘This was his most 
valuable contribution to his students, though 
mention should be made of his wonderful gift 
for exposition. No man living—for Dr. 
Matheson, his only equal, is dead—could see 
so much in a verse without ever becoming 
thin and weak. He too is a preacher of un- 
usual power, as those of us know who have 
heard him. 

An over enthusiastic student once came 
back from Scotland declaring unpatriotically 
and foolishly that more personality, piety, and 
learning existed in any one of half a dozen 
Scotchmen he could name, than in the whole 
staff of some seminaries he knew. He was 
hopelessly wrong of course, but some who sat 
under those Scots find it in their hearts to 
forgive him, for they have never seen the 
equals of those great men. 


The Comprehensiveness of the Evangelistic Aim 


By Rev. J. H. Oldham, M.A., New College, Edinburgh 


HE promise of Jesus to the first disciples 
was that he would make them “fishers 
of men.”” What a world of thrilling interest 
and inexhaustible fascination that promise 
opens up! He offered to lead them out from 
their narrow, contracted, parochial life, in 
which the all-engrossing interest was fish, into 
the great, wide, endless, moving world of 
humanity with all its incalculable hopes and 
fears, its stirring aspirations and achievements 
and heroisms. 

To bring men to Christ—let us consider 
for a moment what is involved in such an aim. 
Are there any conceptions richer and pro- 
founder than those we have just expressed— 
men and Christ? Think of the inexhaustible 
variety and depth of human life—the sheer 
delight in living, the love of adventure, of 
daring and doing, the deep-rooted affections 
of the home, the incidents of daily life and 
toil, the joy in the world of nature, the passion 
for the beautiful, the curiosity regarding the 
innumerable objects of human research, the 
deep desire to know the cause and explanation 
of things. Consider the extraordinary and 


perplexing differences in the temperaments and 
characters of men in their tastes, their pleas- 
ures, their interests, their ambitions, their ways 
of doing things, their ways of being affected 
by things, their desires and hopes and beliefs. 
And then think of Christ, the universal Son of 
Man, in whom every race of mankind and 
every variety of human temperament finds its 
ideal, Christ in all the unsearchable glory of 
His perfection. Is there in the whole world a 
larger or a grander task than to try to bring 
men to Christ? Is there a greater privilege 
than to become the conscious and intelligent 
instrument through which Christ accomplishes 
His mysterious and gracious dealings with a 
human soul? 

Let us seek, therefore, to lay down certain 
principles that ought to guide us in seeking 
to carry out a work so great, so glorious and 
so difficult as this. 

We must certainly entertain a profound 
respect for the individuality of the men we 
desire to reach. E.very life has a peculiar and 
sacred mystery of its own. We must ap- 
proach it with the utmost reverence. It has 
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possibilities of its own which are found in no 
other life. Let us beware of trying to impose 
our own personal, limited, rudimentary appre- 
hension of Christ upon another man. Our 
prayer must be that he may learn to see 
Christ with his own eyes, and come to know 
Christ in his own way. Let us be possessed 
with a wholesome fear lest by our clumsy in- 
terference we should hinder and retard the 
wonderful, slow, and silent processes by which 
God is patiently seeking to bring that soul to 
an immediate and first-hand knowledge of 
himself. We shall never do the work of 
evangelism as it ought to be done until we 
have felt the awe and sacredness of it. 

We must learn to speak the language of 
those whom we seek to influence. There is a 
language of thought as well as of words. And 
just as you cannot preach the gospel to the 
people of China because you have never 
learned to use their speech, so all around you 
in your college there are men whom you can- 
not reach because you are not able to speak 
in a language that they can understand. You 
have never penetrated with sufficient sympathy 
into the world in which they live and move. 
You are unfamiliar with the thoughts which 
habitually occupy their minds. You have 
never felt the burdens that continually weigh 
upon their spirits. You have never been 
conscious of needs which they feel to be im- 
planted deep within their nature, and which 
they know that God meant to be satished. 
They are instinctively aware of this, and so 
their minds are closed against your appeal. 
You are as effectually separated from them by 
this incompatibility of thought as you are 
from foreign peoples by the barrier of speech. 
You can never influence them until you have 
learned to take an interest in the things in 
which they are interested, and to look out 
upon life in some degree with their eyes. Our 
evangelistic aim demands that we should take 
an interest in everything that interests men. 

We must bear in mind that conversion goes 
to the very roots of a man’s life. It is not a 
merely emotional change, nor a change of 
mere outward habits. It is not the adoption 
of a new phraseology, the picking up of new 
catchwords, or beginning to associate with a 
new set of people, although it may include all 
these things. Let me give an_ illustration 
which will show how easily these outward 
forms may be substituted for the reality. True 
conversion is something that radically alters 
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the whole of a man’s attitude to life. It is 
described in the New Testament as becoming 
a new creature, or as being transformed by 
the renewing of the mind. It means learning 
to look out upon life with the eyes of Christ. 
That is something which is beyond human 
power to produce. The more superficial emo- 
tional change may be brought about by the 
magnetism of personal influence or by the con- 
tagious excitement of a revival. But when 
we see a man’s life in its guiding principles 
and ambitions led captive to the will of 
Christ, we stand back amazed and exclaim, 
“This is the work of God!" Our evan- 
gelistic aim is something so great that it can 
be accomplished only through the supernatural 
working of God’s Spirit. 

And hence we must not be afraid to insist 
upon the loftiness and moral severity of 
Christ’s demands. Christ Himself is our 
great example in this. He never lowered 
His demands to suit men’s weakness. He 
brought them face to face with a clear-cut, 
searching, tremendous issue. ‘*‘Whosoever he 
be of you that renounceth not all that he hath 
he cannot be my disciple.”” Christ’s appeal 
was always directed to the heroic in men, to 
the love of the adventurous, the exalted, and 
the noble. In words that stagger us by the 
immensity of their demands He declared, “Be 
ye perfect as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.”” Let us follow this great example. 
Do not let us try to hide the cost and hard- 
ness of being a Christian. Let us not be 
afraid to make it plain that surrender to 
Christ is something that cuts deep into life, 
imposing arduous duties and profoundly in- 
fluencing daily conduct. We do not need to 
try to make Christ’s demands seem easier than 
they are. Let us rather set forth their lofti- 
ness and difficulty as one of the great attrac- 
tions of the Christian life. Let us point out 
as one of its glories that it opens out before 
us an infinite ideal, that it summons us to the 
highest of which we are capable, that it ap- 
peals to the deepest and truest instincts of our 
manhood, to courage, devotion and loyalty. 
If we seek the highest success in our evan- 
gelistic efforts let us lay aside all apology, 
hesitation, and timidity, let us issue our chal- 
lenge directly to the heroic and noble side of 
men’s characters, and let us boldly confess 
that Christ would not be worth following un- 
less He asked from a man all that he has. 


We must boldly assert the right of Christ 
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to dominate every department and interest of 
human life. That is one of the severest and 
highest tests of our faith. It is so much easier 
to narrow the circle of our interests, to with- 
draw from the world into the society of the 
like-minded with ourselves, and so to live a 
restricted, maimed, and timid life that is in- 
consistent with the august majesty and sublime 
authority of Christ. Or else we are tempted 
to break up our life into departments and be 
a Christian and a student, a Christian and an 
athlete, a Christian and a member of the 
college societies. But Christ claims to con- 
trol the whole of our lives; to be the Master 
of every department of human life. He asks 
us to be Christian students, Christian athletes, 
Christian citizens, Christian men. And it is 
only when we have the courage to answer to 
that demand that the highest success in our 
evangelistic efforts will come to us. Are there 
not whole tracts of college life which we have 
been too cowardly and unbelieving to claim 
for Christ? Have we dared to assert His 
right to be acknowledged in the college clubs 
and societies? Have we ever had the faith 
to declare that art and literature and politics 
must acknowledge the dominion of Christ? 
Our faith must rise to that, if we are going to 
take this evangelistic policy seriously. Let us 
have the courage to proclaim fearlessly the 
universal authority of Christ, and God will 
see that our testimony is not put to shame. 
Our evangelistic efforts must be dominated 
by the missionary outlook. There can be no 
doubt that the question of personal salvation 
is for every man the central one of life. And 
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yet it may be that the importance and urgency 
of this tremendous issue led some of the 
teachers of a past generation to be too ex- 
clusively occupied with it, or at least with one 
side of it. And as a protest some more 
modern teachers have found it necessary to lay 
emphasis on another fundamental truth, that 
“salvation is character.” I think that we 
might safely go further; and as the figure of 
the Son of Man rises before our eyes, the form 
of the suffering servant of Jehovah, we might 
assert that salvation is service. The salvation 
which we offer to men must be something that 
looks beyond itself. Let us make plain to 
them that the only salvation worth having is 
that which leads us to become like Jesus 
Christ in His life of ministering. Let us never 
dissociate salvation from that outlook upon the 
whole world with which it was always bound 
up in the mind of Jesus. And today, when our 
eyes are being opened to the fact that in all 
our large cities our fellow human beings are 
living under conditions which make a healthy, 
a happy, and even a good life well-nigh im- 
possible, and when there are entering into the 
common life of the world the vast populations 
of Asia and Africa as yet practically un- 
touched by the Gospel of Christ, let us find 
a new constraint, a new glory, a new thrill in 
all our evangelistic efforts in the thought that 
the men and women whom we are trying to 
win are those who may bear their share in 
the fulfilling of the great tasks to which Christ 
is calling His Church. 

[The article by Mr. Oldham was published in 


the official periodical of the Student Christian Move- 
ment of Great Britain and Ireland.—Editor. ] 


The Uses of a Student Association Building 


By Hugh M. Mcllhany, Jr., Ph. D., General Secretary of the Association 
at the University of Virginia. 


HE prime object of an Association in 
erecting a building should be to make 

that building of the greatest possible service 
to the men of the institution. While the re- 
ligious work of a university is immediately 
brought into greater prominence when it oc- 
cupies a new home of its own, and is at the 
same time greatly dignified in the minds of 
those shallow men who are in the habit of 
judging things as well as men by their out- 
ward appearance, still a building will not ac- 
complish its greatest work unless it meets the 


immediate needs of the Association and the 
student body at large. It should be remem- 
bered also that an Association building is not 
erected primarily as a student club house but 
as an aid to the religious work of that As- 
sociation. Such a building may contain a 
great many features not disiinctively religious 
in their uses, but all should have the one end 
in view of building up the religious life of the 
university. 

In the first place, for what distinctively As- 
sociation purposes may such a building be 
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used? Of course, from a material point of 
view, the Association needs primarily a re- 
spectable meeting place. Therefore in its 
home there should be a commodious and 
well ligh 44 room—not too large and not too 
small— ‘or the ordinary student prayer-meet- 
ings. In addition many Associations find a 
large assembly room most useful, for unusually 
large meetings, lectures, and other purposes 
which will be mentioned below. Some build- 
ings are so arranged that this object may be 
accomplished by having several rooms which 
may be thrown together when needed. When 
possible there should be in the Association 
auditorium the finest piano available for con- 
cert purposes. In some institutions, as at 
Yale and Princeton, it is found desirable to 
have separate prayer-meeting rooms for the 
different college classes (freshman, sophomore, 
etc.). 

No Assceciation building should be with- 


out one or more rooms for the meetings of 








Bible classes, committees, and other small 
gatherings. One of these rooms may also be 
used as a correspondence room or as a study 
room for men who may be waiting for lecture 
hours. One such room should be set aside 
for the missionary department of the Asso- 
ciation, where the mission study classes and 
volunteer band may meet and where may be 
placed the missionary maps, charts, pictures, 
curios, and reference library. For the grow- 
ing library of reference books on Bible study, 
and books on biography, the spiritual life, and 
manly Christianity, which every Association 
should possess, there may be a special room, 
which may also be the general reading room. 
A case for the best books of standard and 
current fiction is a most attractive feature of 
any building. 

Where there is a general secretary there 
will be need of an office, and in the larger 
Associations two rooms—for public and 
private use. There will usually be a bedroom 
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and study for the secretary, and perhaps for 
others who help about the building. A guest 
room for visitors and speakers will prove very 
useful. Some Associations provide extensive 
dormitory facilities, which are found to be a 
ready source of income. But, considering the 
difficulties connected with the proper manage- 
ment of such dormitories, it is questionable 
whether the money expended in them may not 
be better used as an invested endowment. 

In the second place, there are certain ac- 
cessories which may be very helpful in attract- 
ing men to the Association building. A 
parlor with piano for public use, a smoking 
and lounging room, a kitchen and pantry for 
use at social gatherings, porches with plenty 
of easy chairs, and first-class bathing and toilet 
facilities where needed, are never out of place. 
A large and well equipped reading room will 
be of value to every man in the institution. 
At some places the current literature depart- 
ment of the college library has been turned 
over to the Association. At others where 
there has been no good gymnasium the As- 
sociation has stepped in to meet the need. 


Here again, however, there is room for ques- 
tion. If such gymnasium is controlled by the 
college, troublesome complications may arise; 
and if there is no such college contro] the ex- 
pense and worry connected with the proper 
maintenance and conduct of a good gym- 
nasium are hardly worth the returns. This 
feature of Association work is not of so great 
value in the colleges as in the cities. But a 
small exercise room in connection with a good 
bathing plant will not be out of place any- 
where. 

In some colleges a café or lunch room with 
constant or occasional service has been found 
helpful. In some of the larger institutions, 
a room for pool and billiards may prove to be 
a valuable asset in many ways. A barber 
shop, a hat and coat room, bicycle racks, and 
general storage rooms should not be over- 
looked in planning a large building. 

We come, in the third place, to consider 
what outside student interests may be served 
by an Association building. It is certain that 
other religious organizations, such as_ the 


Catholic Club, the Brotherhood of St. An- 
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drew, etc., should find a home there if they 
so desire it. In one or two places the univer- 
sity preaching services are held in the Associ- 
ation hall. And there should be no more 
convenient meeting place than this for mass 
meetings in the interest of athletics and other 
student enterprises, for inter-society or inter- 
collegiate debates, and for some college lec- 
tures or functions for which there is no other 
suitable place. In Madison Hall at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia there are beautifully fur- 
nished editorial rooms for all the college peri- 


odicals and an office for the general athletic’ 


association, a chess club room, and a large 
room for the use of the glee and instrumental 
clubs, the dramatic association and other 
legitimate student organizations. In planning 
a building it is easy to stick away in some 
corner a dark-room for the use of the camera 
club. Space may also be provided, where 
desirable, for the student co-operative book 
store and post office. 

Finally, a few general suggestions as to the 
use of a college Association building may not 
be out of place. In making plans for a new 





building, aim high. Build for the future. 
Do not be discouraged if you cannot get 
everything you want. Do the best you can 
under the circumstances. If you cannot in- 
corporate all the features suggested above, 
make use of the most necessary ones. Re- 
member all the time’ that the distinctively re- 
ligious features of the Association are the ones 
to be emphasized. It is much better to have 
a small building of two or three attractive 
rooms where the spirit of Christianity is mani- 
fest in all that is done, than to have a great 
student club house where the Master is for- 
gotten in the prominence of secular things. 
The various accessories suggested can be of 
value only where they are used in the right 
way. It is well to have all student enter- 
prises in some way indebted to the Christian 
organization of the college, but only if they 
will all be helped by meeting under such sur- 
roundings. 

The model Association building will make 
every student in the institution feel that it is 
advisable for him to frequent its halls; it will 
be his college home, his most attractive loaf- 
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ing place; and when once there he will, in a 
quiet way, be impressed with the conviction 
that it is all for Jesus’ sake and in His name. 


Such, we believe, is Madison Hall, the As- 
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sociation building at the University of Vir- 
ginia, in which there have been effectively 
solved for one institution the various problems 
suggested above. 


The Leadership of Boys 
By Edgar M. Robinson 


EVENTEEN boys in their teens found 
themselves in a natural gang without 
exactly knowing how or why they got there. 
They called themselves ““The Grand Booz- 
ers” because of their habit of “chipping in” 
their nickels and dimes for the purchase of a 
keg of beer, which they took to their retreat 
and faithfully consumed. The Association 
boys’ secretary discovered: all this and recog- 
nized that the way to get hold of those boys 
was not to try to reform them individually by 
transferring them from their gang to his. Nor 
would any effort to break up the gang have 
any other result than to drive them to cover, 
knit them more closely together, and cultivate 
an open hostility to the thing he represented. 
So he did the only other thing that occurred 
to him. He made friends with them, helped 
them to have better times than they had ever 
had, but in a different direction. Soon he 
was voted into full membership in the gang. 
Then came a change of ideals and “The 
Grand Boozers’”’ became “The Triangle 
Knights of the Grove.”” The three sides of 
the triangle represented three phases of 
strength and it caught their fancy, for they all 
wanted every kind of strength that was in 
sight. Their activities increased in number 
and variety, but each weekly meeting was 
divided into three sections; one third of the 
time was given to physical drills and athletic 
games, one third to a popular talk, debate or 
story reading, and one third to straight Bible 
study. It was simply a case of leadership, 
and seventeen boys who were headed toward 
uselessness and deviltry were turned about 
and started on the road toward useful citizen- 
ship and practical righteousness. 

It was this same young man who a little 
later in a larger city organized an afhliation of 
nearly a score of church boys’ clubs and led 
them in a similar three-fold effort. The field 
day, the outing, the camp, the concert, the 
stereopticon, and a score of other things were 





used, but whether it was competition between 
clubs of a mass-meeting of clubs, this tactful 
leader was turning everything to the accom- 
plishment of his purpose—building of sym- 
metrical Christian manhood. Was he an 
athlete? No, but he used every athlete he 
could get hold of. Was he gifted with 
musical ability? No, but he used those who 
were. Was he a college man? No, but he 
used college bred men on every possible oc- 
casion. He is today in charge of a boys’ de- 
partment that seems to run itself, the boys 
doing all the work faithfully and well. Re- 
cently, they entertained for three days a state 
conference of over 400 boys and leaders. To 
find places of entertainment for and to look 
after the details of such a gathering would 
drive many men distracted, but on the open- 
ing day, as the boys poured into the building, 
literally by the hundred, they found him un- 
occupied and serene, with nearly a hundred 
boys hustling about as guides to the visitors 
or patiently registering the delegates, or usher- 
ing at the sessions, or looking after the various 
interests of the conference. On Sunday nearly 
1,000 boys of high school age gathered in 
an evangelistic meeting, but all the details be- 
fore, at the time, and afterward were in the 
hands of the boys. That was leadership. If 
to leadership like his were added the natural 
and acquired qualifications that so many col- 
lege men possess, who can say what could be 
done in the capture of the entire adolescent 
boyhood of any community? 

If nine tenths of life’s habits are settled in 
the teens, if the general course of life’s think- 
ing is largely settled there, if life’s general 
direction is almost always settled there, and if 
more than nine tenths of criminals and nine 
tenths of the Christians are enlisted in the 
adolescent period, then surely we must mass 
our batteries for the capture of this strong- 


hold. 


Some men are naturally qualified for special- 
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ists in work for boys and others for generalists. 
There is need for both. Some find such joy 
and satisfaction in the leadership of boys that 
they hesitate to make the sacrifice that is in- 
volved in delegating this work to others while 
they become the leaders of leaders rather than 
the leaders of boys. Ai score of cities in this 
country today have from ten to fifty thousand 
boys in their teens, and several scores more 
have from one to ten thousand such, and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is throw- 
ing out the challenge to any man who has the 
sublime audacity to plan a work and work a 
plan for the best good of this critically im- 
portant class. 

What is being done? Six hundred and 
twenty-three boys’ departments are already 
organized, in cities, towns, rural districts, 
among sons of railroad men, among colored 
boys, and in industrial communities. Almost 
every variety of work which has proved suc- 
cessful with men has been adapted to the 
needs of boys. First there is the boys’ de- 
partment; there are three such in Cleveland 
for instance, employing seven or more men, 
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and enrolling over 1,000 boys. This is but 
a beginning, for at the present a canvass is in 
progress for $100,000 to establish still an- 
other department with another separate build- 
ing. 
Then there is the co-operation with church 
boys’ clubs and Sunday schools. The 
Brooklyn Association is influencing through its 
Sunday School Athletic League more than 
20,000 boys who are not members of any 
of its six boys’ departments. 

There is the co-operation with the public 
schools. The Buffalo Association with its 
organized high school and grammar school 
basket and baseball leagues is, according to 
the principals, working wonders in the lives of 
the boys. Their summer vacation day school 
for boys who have lost grade because of sick- 
ness, helps the boys and the schools. The 
night school for working boys is another im- 
portant feature. 

There is co-operation with societies for 
helping boys. One boys’ department secured 
the signature of 20,000 boys to the anti- 
cigarette pledge and afterward formed these 
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into twelve clubs in as many schools for clean 
sport, clean speech, and clean action. [here 
is the co-operation with municipal interests. 
One Association conducted municipal athlet- 
ics in vacant lots in various wards; the win- 
ners received medals from the Mayor and 
their names are inscribed on a shield in City 
Hall. Another presented the first public play- 
ground to the city, which now maintains seven 
others. One Association furnished 400 vol- 
unteer probation officers for the Juvenile 
Court, and these Christian young men, by 
making personal friends of the wayward boys 
paroled to them, saved over 1,500 boys in 
one year from a life of probable crime. There 
is co-operation with employers of boys. One 
Association has furnished an expert boys’ sec- 
retary to a glass manufacturer employing 200 
boys, one third of whom are waifs from a 
nearby city. The company pays to the As- 
sociation an amount equal to the salary of the 
man, but the Association initiates, prosecutes, 
and is responsible for the work among the 
boys. 

Some have had a theory that a Christian 
Association could not get hold of Roman 


Catholic or Hebrew boys, but such is not the 
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case. Some departments have more than a 
third of their members from among such boys. 
The New Haven Association has a Bible 
class made up exclusively of Hebrew boys. 
In another Association a group of Hebrew 
boys did not wait to be asked, but of them- 
selves requested a Bible class. Another As- 
sociation has a group called the Junior Cath- 
olic Knights, made up entirely of Roman 
Catholic boys. Another has a Roman Cath- 
olic boy teaching a boys’ Bible class. 

Some imagine that the Association con- 
fines its work to the so-called better class of 
boys, but this is not so. Work is conducted 
effectively in mills and factories, in state in- 
dustrial schools, among newsboys; in fact, it 
has not been found impossible to enlist boys 
in their teens from any creed or class. The 
greatest need today is leaders and with enough 
of the right kind of leaders the Association 
does not hesitate to tackle any problem among 
boys. Even with the present inadequate 
eadership, great victories have been won, but 
the field is not yet occupied. The best 
equipped man can find here a mission that 
will stretch him to his limit and pay dispro. 
portionate dividends on a life’s investment. 


The Serious Study of Hinduism 
By J. N. Farquhar, M.A., of Calcutta, India 


OW is a man who can give only a 
limited amount of time to the study, 
acquire a really scholarly knowledge of Hin- 
duism? If a good manual were available, ail 
that would be necessary would be to name it, 
but unfortunately no such book exists. 
The scientific study of Hinduism is not yet 
a century old; indeed the great books, on 
which all serious inquiry into the subject de- 
pends, began to appear only some sixty years 
ago; and even today, although the whole field 
has been in a manner explored, large tracts 
still await the labor of the surveyor. That is 
the main reason why no satisfactory manual 
covering the whole subject exists today: Hin- 
duism is not yet sufficiently well known to ad- 
mit of a treatment at once scientific and con- 
cise. Therefore the student must resolutely 
make up his mind to be very sceptical in using 
any attempt at a manual, even if recently 





written by a specialist, to burn such a book 
at once, if it be twenty-five years old, and to 
shun all amateur compilations. 

But, besides that, one might well ask 
whether it will ever be possible to deal with 
such a complicated subject within the limits of 
a monograph. For Hinduism is not a thelo- 
logical system requiring only clear and orderly 
exposition to make it intelligible. Hinduism 
is, in the main, conformity to custom varying 
endlessly with time and place. Hence one 
might quite reasonably propose detailed local 
study as the surest method of getting accurate 
knowledge. Yet such study, even if it could 
be exhaustive, would never be satisfactory. It 
would yield immense masses of facts, but the 
bulk of the material would be unintelligible. 
For local usage is the product of great and 
varied forces which have operated on the peo- 
ple at different epochs in their long history and 
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which nothing but historical study can enable 
us to understand. So the study of Hindu- 
ism has necessarily two sides, the history of 
the religion and the actual customs of today. 

Now in seeking to understand the history, 
one is thrown back on the sacred books; for 
nowhere else can the evolution be traced. 
But there we face the difficulty which meets 
us in every department of inquiry in India, 
the want of accurate historical records. The 
ancient Hindus were absolutely destitute of 
the historical sense; so much so that their 
literature contains no history and their books 
usually give no indication of their authorship 
or of the date of their composition. Patient 
research has, however, enabled scholars to 
piece together the main outlines of the history 
from materials gathered in many quarters; and 
minute literary criticism has succeeded in ar- 
ranging the sacred literature in the order of 
its growth and in making its main divisions 
stand out clearly and unmistakably against the 
background of the history of the country. 
Thus the sacred books can be understood only 
in relation to the political history. 

It has thus become clear that a scientific 
knowledge of Hinduism has two main parts, 
custom and history, and that for the under- 
standing of the history two preliminary studies, 
the sacred books and the political history, are 


necessary. These latter, however, need not 
detain the student long; all that is needed is 
an intelligible sketch of the history of India 
and a clear outline of the growth of the litera- 
ture. The evolution of the religion is the sub- 
ject on which he will spend his time. When 
that has been mastered, the study of the cus- 
toms will be easy. The following are the best 
books available today: 

History of India—W. W. Hunter: A 
Brief History of the Indian Peoples. Chas. 
Scribners’ Sons, 90 cents. 

Sacred Literature—A. A. Macdonel: A 
History of Sanskrit Literature. D. Appleton 
& Co., $1.50. 

Evolution of Hinduism—E,. W. Hopkins: 
The Religions of India. Ginn & Co., $2.00 

Customs—M. Monier- Williams: Brahman- 
ism and Hinduism. The Macmillan Co., 
$3.50. 

Perhaps, to begin with, the information 
given by Hopkins about the sacred literature 
may suffice, but Macdonel ought to be kept 
at hand for reference. Ait the first reading of 
Hopkins it would be well to skip the following 
portions: ““Methods of Interpretation’’ in 
chapter I., the whole of chapters VII. and 
VIII, the latter parts of IX. and XI., numer- 


ous paragraphs giving detailed facts in XIV., 
XV., XVI, and the whole of the last chapter. 


An Experiment in Postal Cards 


By a Missionary at Home on Furlough 


It has always surprised me that with the 
unprecedented opportunities for work on the 
foreign field and the supreme joys of the mis- 
sionary life (notwithstanding its hardships) so 
small a percentage of theological graduates ap- 
ply to the boards to be sent out. ‘The reason 
given in and outside of the seminaries is the 
loud call to service at home and the need of 
the millions unevangelized at our own door. 
But the facts do not bear out this theory. 
Where there is not sufficient heroism and de- 
votion to Christ to offer to go where the need 
is greatest, men often stand back from going 
even where the need is great and settle down 
in the first and nearest nest. 

Last year there were nine graduates from 
one theological seminary in a class of nine 
who ali settled down in churches within a 
radius of one hundred miles from that semi- 


nary campus. Not knowing whether in the 
wild wastes of our land there were, perchance, 
yet “heathen enough at home”’ to engage the 
labors of these young men, | determined on 
an experiment. I addressed a friendly letter 
to the postmaster at each of these “prospective 
fields of labor’’ to which the graduates ac- 
cepted “‘calls,”’ enclosing a postal card for re- 
ply. My letter asked what was the popula- 
tion of the district served by that post office 
and how many churches there were in the 
village. No reason was assigned for the in- 
quiry and the postmasters did not know 
whether I was an agent for memorial win- 
dows, a photographer, or a candidate for a 
vacant pulpit. Here are the replies: 


“There is only one church in this vicinity. The 
population is 300 to 400.” 
“Dear Sir:—Population, 1,200; churches, five.” 
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“Population 500; churches two.” 
Population about 600. Number of churches, 


three.” 


“Population of this hamlet 250. One church.” 

“The township of C — which comprises the towns 
of F — and C — has a population of between 650 
and 700. There are two churches in the township, 
both Protestant.” 


From two of the villages, the postmasters 
did not reply but on investigation, I found 
that these were even smaller in size and 
equally well supplied with the means of grace. 

I suppose that none of these candidates 
doubted receiving a divine call to his work nor 
do | doubt that all of them are doing a good 
work in their narrow sphere. Yet when 
China becons, and India appeals, and Africa 
is waiting, and Brazil is neglected, I do not 
understand why the call from the wild and the 
wide did not reach these men. Is it possible 
that in some seminaries they are engaged in 
dwarf-culture and succeed with infinite pains, 
as do the gardeners in Japan, in raising an 
oak tree that will always flourish in a flower- 
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pot and grow to the height of six inches? 
The following words by a western home 


_ missionary from a Chicago newspaper are full 
+ of pathos as well as of pitiless criticism: 


“It seems we have no ground of appeal to the 
young men of our country to give themselves to this 
service, and the ever lessening few who respond 
come as listlessly as we call. 

“They go to that seminary which promises the most 
coddling; and the three years of preparation for the 
greatest task ever undertaken by man, a task demand- 
ing the noblest devotion and the most heroic self- 
sacrifice, are regarded by many men as a physical, 
intellectual, and moral vacation, and at the end of 
such years is it a wonder that these same men hold 
themselves ready to go to the highest bidder? 

“IT have been told by a professor in one of our 
theological seminaries that he could not get a man 
to go to a neglected church to preach one sermon 
without the assurance of sufficient compensation. I 
would like to fire all theologues, and I am not sure 
that I should not fire the professors who permit them 
to grow into a brood of nested limpets.” 


Does my experiment in postals corroborate 
this indictment? If not, what constitutes a 
call to the foreign field in such cases? 


Topics for Prayer Meetings 


1. The Relationship of Belief to Life— 
Rom. 3:21-24; James 2:14-17 

Some men say that it makes no difference 
what one believes so long as one lives a good 
life; others maintain that if they hold the 
proper beliefs it makes no difference how they 
live. Is there not a distinct connection be- 
tween one’s belief and actions? How are 
the two related? Keep in mind what belief 
really is. 


2. The Use of our “Spare Time’’—Eph. 
5:15-16; Il Tim. 2:15 

Every college man has a certain amount of 
time left, after attending to his college work. 
Carefulness in blocking out this time and in 
making actual use of it is absolutely essential 
for its right use. What should a man try to 
accomplish by it? And how can he best 


make use of it? 


3. Criticizing one’s Friends—John 13:34- 
35; I Cor. 16:14 

Have you found it true that the critical 
spirit undermines friendship? Are we to be 
blind to those characteristics of our friends 
that provoke criticism? How shall we be 
true friends without constituting ourselves 
censors of our friends’ characters ? 


4. The Purpose of Sunday. How. Fulfill 
1t)—Mark 2:23.28 

In such a discussion, we should try to ar- 
rive at a trustworthy general principle, the 
applications of which each individual must de- 
cide. What is the real end of Sunday? For- 
mulate a principle that will be adequate. Cf. 
Personal Thought 4th Day, Study IV—Bos- 
worth’s “Life of Christ.” 


5. The Christian Association: Is it really 
important 2—Malachi 3:7-10 

Many men are neglecting work that they 

ought to do in the Association because of a 

lack of appreciation of its real importance. 

If it isn’t of vital importance it had better be 


dropped at once. Is it? How important? 
Why? 


6. The Permanence of the Righteous Life— 
I John 2:17 

Character is man’s most permanent pos- 
session; consider the relation between the for- 
mation of character and the daily detailed 
living of the righteous life—the doing of the 
will of God. What characteristics are you 
most anxious to make permanent in your life? 
How do you propose to go about it? 





- 
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7. The Discipline of the Righteous Life— 
II Cor. 12:7-10 

Paul found that his “thorn in the flesh” 
was contributing in a very definite way to the 
strengthening of his life. Is the principle 
equally true today? If so, what is the logic 
of it> Make definite applications. President 
Stryker, of Hamilton College, says: “‘Sand- 
paper is not smooth, but it is smoothing.” 


8. The Practical Expression of the Right- 
eous Life—Micah 6:6-8 

We need continually to remember that that 

religion is unhealthy which does not find a 

practical outlet in definite service, both of God 

and of men. How can this be cared for in 

your college? Be precise in the suggestions 


offered. Is it not “practical” to “‘walk 


humbly with thy God”? 


9. The Freedom of the Righteous Life— 
Gal. 5:1; John 8:31, 32, 36 
What is freedom? How is a Christian 
free in a unique sense? Consider in this con- 
_ what self-control has to do with free- 
om. 


10. The Inspiration of the Righteous Life— 
Heb. 12:1-2; Rom. 8:35-39 

The real impetus and drive of the righteous 
life come from fellowship with the great Per- 
sonality. How does Jesus inspire men to 
righteousness? How can we provide for 
greater efficiency in applying inspiration to 
action? Emphasize here personal relation- 
ship. 


Current Comment 
Edward C. Jenkins, Editor 


ERTAIN principles of action that un- 
derlie the conduct of a political campaign 
are not without their lessons for the leader in 
the college Association. The modern political 
campaign is intense for a few weeks only, and 
when there is any considerable interest, there is 
always an “‘issue.”” The whirlwind campaign 
and a real question get out the voters. The 
managers aim to arrest public attention by 
concentrating it and, this autumn, the public 
has supplied the issues to the managers. 

In the bustling activity of the college com- 
munity general attention can be secured only 
by such concentration of emphasis. Hence 
the wisdom of holding a series of evangelistic 
meetings. There is nothing occult about the 
method. It is a way of securing the atten- 
tion of the greatest number of students. Ex- 
perience has proven that such periods of con- 
centrated emphasis on certain of the essentials 
of the Gospel result in gaining the hearing of 
men who, otherwise, would keep out of range. 
All over the world, even in universities where 
social caste is most rigid and respect for the 
individual’s religious views is held most sa- 
credly, these brief periods of special emphasis 
have resulted in great good. 

But you must have an issue. Lectures on 
ethics and critical discussions do not do the 
work. Somehow, the old issue of sin and its 
consequences must be raised and crowded upon 
the attention of men. It is needless to say that 


this issue cannot be trumped up, no matter 
how good may be the intention of the pro- 
moters. Into the heart of a man there must 
first be burned the sense of his own need for 
spiritual re-creation, his own dependence on 
Christ for a moral dynamic. The issue, raised 
in the heart of a true man, will be presented 
to other lives as well. Evangelistic effort, 
whether personal or associated, consists always 
in raising an issue—the old issue of sin. 





The reports which come from student As- 
sociation leaders in the Orient only serve to 
deepen the impression made by reading the 
press dispatches regarding the gravity of the 
political situation in the Far East. In the 
face of the marvelous spectacle of awakening 
China, it is hard to understand and still more 
difficult to sympathize with the crustaceous 
provincialism that avows lack of interest in the 
Orient. It would seem that the undergradu- 
ates of today who will be the men to deal 
with the results of the present changes, would 
be alive to the need for information about 
oriental affairs. 

The student must get his information about 
these interesting lands chiefly from magazines 
or from books, for very few universities offer 
any lecture courses on subjects relating to 
the problems of the Far East. In most colleges, 
the mission study classes of the Association 
provide the only means of systematic study of 
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these important questions. ‘Too often the pro- 
moters of mission study in a college present 
this opportunity in a way that leads men to 
think that the study class would be one more 
bore to be avoided. ‘The study of missions 
may be made attractive more easily than al- 
most any other subject. ‘The matter is inter- 
esting in itself; it deals with living things; it 
presents the only arena outside the battlefield 
that calls for heroism on a large scale. 

The prospectus of the attractive courses in 
mission study offered by the Student Volun- 
teer Movement shows what a wealth of ma- 
terial is available to students of these subjects. 
No effort is spared to make these text-books 
accurate, interesting, and succinct in state- 
ment. ‘lhe interest in the study of the moral, 
political, social, and religious life of the vast 
populations outside of Christendom ought to 
spread rapidly in view of the problems that 
are forced upon us as citizens, not to speak of 
those responsibilities that face us as Christians. 





The University of Georgia Association has 
set an example to the Associations of the 
United States and Canada by a successful 
attempt to extend greatly the constituency of 
The Intercollegian by publishing a localized 
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edition. This is called The Georgia Inter- 
collegian. In addition to the pages found in 
The Intercollegian, four pages of University 
of Georgia matter are added. Aan attractive 
cover, on which is printed the seal of the Uni- 
versity, is used, and eight pages of local ad- 
vertising help to make the enterprise a financial 
success. ‘lhe first edition of this paper con- 
sists of 150 copies. This plan of extending 
the influence of the student paper has been in 
operation in Great Britain for a number of 
years. Localized editions of The Student 
Movement have been published successfully 
for several years by the London and Welsh 
colleges, the Art Students’ Christian Union, 
and by Oxford, Edinburgh, St. Andrews, and 


Glasgow universities. 





James E. Knotts, who for twelve years 
has been in the office of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement (since 1897 as assistant 
general secretary) has been compelled, on 
account of ill-health, to resign. It was with 
eluctance that his resignation was accepted. 
The Movement has never had a more faith- 
ful, devoted worker than Mr. Knotts. By 
the advice of his physician he has located at 
Torreon, Mexico. 


The Student World 


Mission study has gained a strong hold in 
Central College, Missouri. 





Dalhousie College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
reports 125 men in Bible study groups. 





At Baylor University, Waco, Texas, the 
weekly meeting has an average attendance of 


nearly 500. 





Early last month, Clemson College, South 
Carolina, had nearly 300 men enrolled in 


Bible study. 





Upper Iowa University sent out souvenir 
post cards to prospective students this fall, 
with good results. 





The University of Georgia has made its 
record up to the present time in Bible study 
work, having enrolled 130 men. 


The Japanese summer school at Sendai, 


under Association management, registered over 
400, of whom 135 were students. 





Morrisville College, Missouri, has in- 
creased its enrolment more than one hundred 
per cent. since the opening in September. 





The Association at Bowdoin College has 
a membership three times as great as last year. 
The interest in the work is also increasing. 





The Dartmouth Christian Association col- 
lects magazines and books to supply the light- 
houses and life saving stations on the coast. 





At Willamette University, Salem, Ore., the 
Association has a Bible study enrolment of 
sixty, an increase of fifty per cent. over last year. 


Acadia College, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, 
is adopting the group system for first and sec- 
ond year and retaining large classes for junior 
and senior years. 
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Iowa State College has forty-eight group 
Bible classes with an enrolment of over 600 
men, while 187 of the men are in mission 
study classes. 





Nearly 500 Korean students are now in 
Tokyo. More than 200 recently attended a 
meeting addressed by Mr. Gillett, the sec- 
retary of the Seoul Association. 





The total Association membership at the 
University of Texas is now 275 against ninety 
last year. ‘The Bible study enrolment has in- 
creased from sixty last year to about one hun- 
dred at present. 





At Hamilton College half the student en- 
rolment is in the Christian Association. The 
group system in Bible study has been intro- 
duced and includes a group in each of the 
nine fraternities. 





The new buildings at Iowa College, at 
Grinnell, and State College at Ames, will be 
ready for occupancy about February Ist. An 
alumnus of State College has given $5,000 to 
their building fund. 





The Association at Washington University 
Medical Department, Saint Louis, had en- 
rolled as members, early in November, 104 
of the 214 men in school. This includes the 


entire sophomore class. 





At Mt. Allison University, Sackville, New 
Brunswick, the system of prayer bands is be- 
ing found most helpful. They meet regularly 
for definite prayer in the dormitory rooms in 
groups of from five to ten. 





The Association at Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of North Carolina is in a 
most flourishing condition. One hundred and 
fifty men have been secured as members, and 
135 men are in Bible study. 





At William Jewell College, Missouri, the 
Association membership has reached 185. 
There is a growing interest in the work. At 
a recent Sunday devotional meeting several 
men took a stand for the Christian life. 





The Association at the University of 
Maine, Orono, has organized ten group Bible 
classes, seven of which will be in the fraterni- 


ties. The class leaders are being trained by 
Prof. Stevens of the Department of Physics. 





Dr. J. C. McCracken has raised about 
$8,000 of the $20,000 needed to found, at 
the Christian College in Canton, the Medical 
Schoo] that is to be supported by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Christian Association. 





Bates College has over 100 men of the 
200 men in the institution as members of the 
Association and 106 in Bible study. The 
senior Bible class consists of a course of lec- 
tures by one of the professors in the Divinity 


School. 





The Association at the State Agricultural 
College, Fort Collins, Colorado, has secured 
F. C. McLaughlin as general secretary. 
The average attendance at the Wednesday 
meetings has been 150. The Association has 
120 members. 





The Association at Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College has advanced notably. The 
membership grew from fifteen at the beginning 
of last year to 105 in the spring, and has now 
reached over 130. Outside speakers are used 
for most of the Association meetings. 





At Bellevue College, during a recent visit 
of the associate secretary for Bible study, a 
short-term campaign was instituted one night 
and within an hour forty-five men had been 
enrolled, including twelve of the football 
squad, practically every man in the Academy. 





The preliminary Bible study enrolment at 
Pennsylvania State College resulted in secur- 
ing 183 names, of which over 130 are those 
of freshmen. Eight mission study classes have 
been started, the largest number in the history 
of the institution. Six of these are led by 
student volunteers. 





During a recent visit by Mr. McMillan to 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas, a short- 
term campaign was planned and in two hours 
forty-four men were enrolled. This included 
a fraternity class and a class among the foot- 
ball men. A house has been secured for the 
Association dormitory. 





The University of Toronto has now in the 
five federated colleges a constituency for the 
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Young Men’s Christian Association of 2,300, 
besides which there are about 1,200 more in 
the other faculties and colleges not yet fed- 
erated in the Association. The Bible study 
enrolment is nearly 400. 





At Michigan Agricultural College about 
$10,000 has been subscribed toward a me- 
morial building in which the Association will 
have ample accommodations. During a re- 
cent visit, Charles D. Hurrey addressed about 
350 students at several meetings. Twenty- 
five professed conversion. 





Last year the Association at Colorado 
State School of Mines had four Bible classes; 
this year they have ten, besides a leaders’ 
training class and a personal workers’ group. 
They are also conducting personal workers’ 
groups in the churches and organizing work 
in the city High School and State Boys’ Re- 


formatory. 





The Association at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois, has this year adopted 
the plan of having student leadership for the 
Association meetings. Horace G. Smith, the 
general secretary of the Association, has re- 
turned after an absence of seven weeks, during 
which time he has been recuperating at his 
home in Ransom, Illinois. 





At the annual convention of the State Vol- 
unteer Union of Missouri, held at the Scaritt 
Bible and Training School, Kansas City, there 
were present seventy-three delegates, of whom 
fifty-eight were volunteers. Mr. Myers, of 
the University Medical College, Kansas City, 
was elected president and Miss Bertha Miller, 
of Drury College, Springfield, secretary. 





At the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, a letter was sent by the As- 
sociation to every student asking him to enter 
a group Bible discussion class. Nearly 150 
men, including those in three fraternities, have 
signified their desire to enter such a class. 
This does not include the men who were al- 
ready in church Bible classes. 





Extensive neighborhood work is being car- 
ried on by the Association at the University 
of Virginia. This consists in the students 
helping in many of the Sunday schools in the 
country surrounding Charlottesville and also 








December 


in work connected with the young people’s 
societies, the jail, the Sunday schools of the 
Charlottesville churches, and the University 
Hospital. 





Of the 2,100 men at the University of 
Minnesota 535 are members of the Associa- 
tion. Three socials have been held with an 
average attendance of 585. The religious 
meetings have had an average attendance of 
350. This is exclusive of the mid-week 
prayer meeting, which has about forty men in 
attendance. Sixty men are in the educational 
classes, while employment has been given to 


129 students. 





Emory College, Georgia, has nine Asso- 
ciation Bible classes, with a strong leaders’ 
class. A series of life-work addresses has 
been arranged and were begun by Chancellor 
D. C. Barrow of the University of Georgia on 
“Principles in the Choice of a Life-Work.” 
Professor Rumble of the college faculty is in 
charge of the mission study work. There are 
now seven student volunteers in the college. 
The Association is only five years old. 


At Kirksville, Mo., the students of the 
State Normal School and of the School of 
Osteopathy united for their Bible work during 
the visit of Mr. McMillan and Mr. Vollmer, 
the state secretary. The work included a 
short-term campaign to cover the student field 
in two days, a coaching meeting for leaders 
and a rally. At the latter meeting, twelve 
Osteopaths and twenty-eight from the Normal 
School decided to take up Bible study. 








A vigorous campaign is being carried on 
by the Association of the University of Wis- 
consin to secure the remaining $20,000 
needed to free the new Association building 
of debt and complete its equipment. At the 
earnest request of the directors, C. H. Gaffin, 
who is now under appointment as secretary of 
the Foreign Department of the International 
Committee, has postponed his sailing and is 
devoting his energies to assisting in their finan- 
cial canvass. 


The Pacific Coast Student Conference 
will be held at Pacific Grove, California, 
December 28 to January 6. Among the 


speakers who are already announced are: 


President David Starr Jordan, of Stanford 
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University; Dr. F. W. Clampett; President 
John Willis Baer of Occidental College, who 
will act as president of the conference; Neil 
McMillan, Jr.; I. B. Rhodes, state secretary 
of Oregon-Idaho, and state secretaries H. F. 
Henderson and B. B. Wilcox. 





The regular Sunday morning services of 
the University of Pennsylvania, held in How- 
ard Houston Hall under the direction of the 
University Christian Association, have been 
addressed this fall by the following: Bishop 
Cyrus D. Foss of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Clayton S. Cooper, International 
Bible study secretary, Major General O. O. 
Howard, Dr. J. C. McCracken, Rev. C. C. 
Albertson of Rochester, Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, and Rev. H. Roswell Bates, of the 
Spring Street Church and Settlement, New 
York. 





The College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
just established in Memphis, Tennessee, has 
the record for early employment of a general 
secretary. J. B. Stanford, an A.B. of the 
University of Arkansas, was on the grounds 
as the secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association before the first student had ma- 
triculated in the institution. This was made 
possible by the interest and generosity of the 


faculty of the institution and one or two strong : 


business men in the city. Ain attractive room 
in the new college building has been set aside 
for the use of the Association. 





During the visit of R. M. Harper, of the 
Student Department, to the University of Ala- 
bama, $230 were contributed by the students 
and $100 by the University toward fitting up 
in an attractive way a room for the Associa- 
tion which had been offered by the University 
authorities. Before the visit no room which 
could be heated had been at the disposal of 
the Association. The room is fitted up in 
heavy mission furniture, including tables for 
games, shuffleboard, and four dozen folding 
chairs. This room will become the centre of 
the college life of the institution. 





On his way from Mexico, John R. Mott 
spent Saturday night, October 24th, and 
Sunday, October 25th, at the University of 
Texas, where there are about 1,300 students. 
In addition to two mass meetings at each of 


which he addressed more than 500 students, 


Mr. Mott held several smaller meetings and 
conferences. Ass a result of his visit forty- 
eight men expressed their resolve to become 
disciples of Jesus Christ as their Saviour. The 
membership of the Association is 275 ‘as com- . 
pared with ninety last year, while 100 are in 
Bible study in comparison with sixty a year 
ago. 





The army of Chinese students in Japan is 
rapidly increasing, the total now being up- 
wards of 16,000. This is the first time in the 
history of the world that such an army of 
Chinese young men, the flower of the Em- 
pire, have gone abroad for special study. The 
absence of the restraining influences of their 
own home life, residence in a land the freedom 
and liberty of whose life is a new experience, 
and the presence of unusually attractive and 
powerful temptations, render the condition 
of these young men appalling in the oppor- 
tunities for yielding to the sway of evil. At 
this critical time the Association has been 
urged by the missionary communities of both 
China and Japan and by influential Chinese 
and Japanese to undertake a special work. 
The Chinese National Committee, in co- 
operation with the National Committee of 
Japan, has the work organized and well under 
way, and under the direction of Burton St 
John and two Chinese secretaries is meeting 
with large encouragement. Several Bible 
classes have been organized with success and 
English classes at the Association building are 
proving a popular feature. The Tokyo As- 
sociation has planned an extension to its build- 
ing, a part of which is for the special use of 
the Chinese department. 





A significant event in the history of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of South 
Carolina was the Intercollegiate Bible Study 
Institute held at Clemson College, November 
2d to 4th. Seventy-one delegates from the 
local colleges were present. The leading 
speakers of the conference were: Dr. O. E. 
Brown of Vanderbilt, Prof. W. M. Steele of 
Furman University, C. D. Daniel, college 
secretary for the Carolinas, G. C. Hunting- 
ton, state secretary for the Carolinas, and W. 
D. Weatherford, secretary for the South. 
Notable events of the Institute were the large 
policies adopted by each of the seven Asso- 
ciations represented, the securing of thirty sub- 
scriptions to The Intercollegian, the sale of 
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Association literature, and a vision of the pos- 
sibilities of Bible study in the colleges. 


The debating club of the Seoul, Korea, 
Young Men’s Christian Association of which 
P. L. Gillett, Colorado College, 1897, is 
general secretary, discussed the following 
questions at their October meetings: “‘Re- 
solved, that it is better to exert one’s strength 
toward the wise administration of the Gov- 
ernment than to put one’s knowledge into 
arousing the people by popular address.”” 

“Resolved, that wise planning i is of more ad- 
vantage than much learning.”” ‘“‘Resolved, 
that it is better for a poor man to be inde- 
pendent than to depend on a wealthy man for 
help.”” “‘Resolved, that manufacturing will 
make a nation more wealthy than the existence 
of great natural resources within its territory.”’ 
Addresses were given to this Association by 
Rev. Howard Agnew Johnston and F. S. 


Brockman. 








A conference on the ministry was held 
at the University of Michigan, November 18 
and 19, under the joint auspices of the Uni- 
versity Association and the International Com- 
mittee. On Thursday, November 15, Carl 
H. Smith, the secretary of the Association, 
met with all the pastors of Ann Arbor to dis- 
cuss the University situation. On Sunday 
morning, November 18, each pastor in the 
city preached on the claims of the ministry. 
In the afternoon, Bishop C. D. Williams, 
D.D., of Detroit, addressed a men’s mass 
meeting in the McMillan Hall upon the op- 
portunity of the ministry, and answered ques- 
tions of the students at the close of the meet- 
ing. In the evening, President J. G. K. Mc- 
Clure, D.D., of McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, addressed a union meet- 
ing of all the churches and of the university 
students in University Hall, taking the min- 
istry as his topic. On Monday morning 
Bishop Williams, and Thornton B. Penfield, 
secretary of the International Committee for 
theological institutions, were kept busy in Mc- 
Millan Hall, with personal interviews. Mr. 
Penfield also addressed the Divinity Club of 


the university at noon on Sunday. 





The Southwestern Student Conference will 
be held as formerly in Ruston, La., but not in 
the buildings of the Louisiana Industrial In- 
stitute. Part of the dormitories of this in- 
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stitution will be at the disposal of the Con- 
ference, but a special dining hall and quarters 
for lodging will be provided outside. The 
date of the Conference as previously an- 
nounced will be December 28 to January 6. 

The program will include Bible study, mis- 
sion study, conferences on college Association 
problems, conferences on city problems, a 
ministerial institute, meetings of volunteers, and 
addresses on inspirational themes and oppor- 
tunities for life investment. 

Among the speakers who are expected at 
the conference are Dr. Junius W. Millard, 
Pastor of the Ponce de Leon Baptist Church, 
Atlanta, Bishop Ward of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, Bruno Hobbs of Kansas 
City, J. E. McCulloch of Nashville, A. C. 
Harte of Mobile, Dr. A. O. Brown of Tex- 
arkana, C. S. Cooper, W. D. Weatherford, 
and R. M. Harper of the Student Depart- 
ment of the International Committee, and a 
number of state and college secretaries of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. The 
Student Volunteer Movement will also be 
represented. 





One hundred of the leading men of the 
Illinois colleges spent two hours together at 
the State Convention, October 25th to 28th, 
mainly looking forward to a year of personal 
interest in evangelism. Don O. Shelton dis- 
cussed six fundamental principles in personal 
work: (1) A firm conviction is necessary that 
individual effort for individuals is a function 
of our work. (2) Personal work from the 
standpoint of the individual is the most useful 
work we can do. (3) Begin within your 
own circle to make your individual work 
count. (4) Make a careful study of the men 
whom you are seeking to influence. (5) 
Daily prayer in behalf of individuals. (6) 
Do personal work with openness. The Stu- 
dent Secretary, W. A. McKnight, showed by 
actual statistics that the results of the past 
year in the number of men won was meagre. 
He pressed the matter home by the statement 
that the non-Christian men in the Illinois col- 
leges will not decide for the Christian life un- 
less they are led to do so by the Christian men 
who are their associates, and that if they fail, 
Jesus Christ has no other plan for bringing 
them into the Father’s Kingdom. W. J. 
Southam of Hongkong spoke to the topic 
“On the firing line’’ and made a deep im- 
pression on the delegates by his description of 
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the work in China. W. W. Dillon, associate 
state secretary, brought out clearly that the 
important work in non-Christian lands can go 
forward only when the Christian leaders in 
the American colleges awake to the great need 
there and promote a vigorous campaign among 
their fellow students. 





Recent Books 


The Passing of Korea. By Homer B. Hul- 
bert, A. M., F. R. G. S., New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $3.80 net. 

As one reads, the name, “The Passing of 
Korea,”’ seems to disappear from the vision, 
and things Korean take its place. However, 
the leading chapters deal with Korea’s com- 
ing under the dominance of Japan, hence the 
name. No one could be better equipped than 
Professor Hulbert to write a book dealing 
with all sides of Korean life and character, 
for he has lived in the country for twenty 
years, has been intimately associated with all 
classes, and is sympathetically in touch with 
the land and the people. He writes not only 
from the fulness of knowledge, but from the 
depths of a deep wrong that he believes has 
been done the Korean nation not only by 
Japan but also by America. 

In his story be begins by putting Korea in 
her proper setting, between the “Middle” 
and the “Sunrise” Kingdoms, midway be- 
tween the idealist and the utilitarian. There 
is a question as to whether he is correct in 
saying that ““Confucianism is no religion.”” To 
some it seems a religion of a very compre- 
hensive character, embracing in its scope not 
only belief, behavior, ceremony, and conduct 
but customs and business habits as well. 

His chapters on characteristics are excel- 
lent, dealing with hospitality, prodigality, 
pride. Here he touches off Korea with un- 
erring hand. Ass for history he gives the 
salient points, all that one wishes to know, 
and a most interesting and correct resumé of 
facts leading up to the Japan-Russia War. 

His chapter marked ““The Japanese in 
Korea,” is a terrible indictment. It comes, 
too, from a writer who, at the opening of 
the Japan-Russia War, was markedly pro- 
Japanese. Through past years, as editor of 
The Korea Review, he has always favored 
that nation. Those who know the writer per- 


sonally know him to be a man of sympathy, 
sincerity, and courage, and these are the char- 
acteristics Japanese official actions seem to lack 
in his eyes. Something evidently has hap- 
pened, that belies Japan’s claim to magna- 
nimity and unselfishness. 

The chapters on architecture and games 
are interesting and comprehensive. He takes 
up too the question of the language and litera- 
ture, and by a few illustrative cases shows 
the nature of the Korean speech. His verse 
translations are rather too stately for Korean 
songs. 

Concerning the Emperor we question his 
conclusions. If he were to ask those Koreans 
who stand highest in foreign opinion they 
would give a picture much more in accord 
with the “distinguished traveller” than with 
that of the writer of the book. If a good 
word cannot be spoken it is better to be silent, 
but it is a bold venture indeed to put forth 
these opinions in the light of imprisonment of 
good men during the last twenty years, mur- 
ders of An and Kwun, and the muddle of the 
present day. The best that can be said is 
requiescat in pace as Koreans say to one an- 
a while life still continues. The unfor- 
tunate nation today suffers from his failures. 

“The Passing of Korea’”’ puts on record 
the thousand and one facts associated with 
the old nation that has passed away—a most 
interesting book, and one that does high 
credit to the accomplished and genial author. 


James S. Gale. 


The Mohammedan World of Today. Being 
papers read at the First Missionary Con- 
ference on behalf of the Mohammedan 
World held in Cairo, April 4th to 9th, 
1906. Edited by S. M. Zwemer, 
F.R.G.S., E. M. Wherry, D.D., and 
Tames L. Barton, D.D. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, London and New York. 
$1.50 net. 

This is the missionary book of the year 
both because of the subject treated and be- 
cause of its present importance. Hitherto in 
the multitude of books on missions there has 
been nothing authoritative on the present con- 
dition of the Mohammedan world and the 
student of Islam has been compelled to glean 
his material from volumes often inaccessible 
and very often inaccurate in their treatmert 
of this subject. The Cairo Conference, of 
which this volume is in a sense a complete re- 
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port, has a special message to the students of 
Christendom. 

The book is a systematic, thorough, schol- 
arly survey of the conditions that obtain in 
every Mohammedan land. In a series of 
nineteen chapters by experts and veterans the 
sociological, political, and spiritual condition 
of these lands is carefully gone over and the 
difficulties of work among Moslems as well as 
the hopefulness of the outlook are emphasized. 
The statistical survey of Islam in Africa by 
Dr. Watson is a masterpiece and shows how 
the agression of Islam affects Christian mis- 
sions and how the real problem of the Dark 
Continent is the conflict of Christianity with 
this rival faith. Dr. Weitbrecht writes on the 
New Islam in India and shows the power and 
influence of this notable attempt at reform. 
The student of missions will be delighted to 
learn of the great results in Sumatra and Java, 
as well as in India and Persia. For the first 
time English readers have an up-to-date ac- 
count of the millions of Moslems in China, 
Baluchistan, Bokhara and Chinese Turkestan. 
The book is a challenge as well as an in- 
dictment. It has been carefully edited and 
presents a strong array of facts which are in 
themselves an appeal for service. If the great 
task of the twentieth century is the evan- 
gelization of the Mohammedan world, then 
this clarion call should not fall upon deaf 
ears. Illustrations, maps and a full index add 
to the usefulness of the volume. The only 
criticism we offer is that the index is not as 
full as it should be, and that for some reason, 
doubtless known to the Conference, the North 
African countries save Egypt do not receive 
special treatment. Here is a book which 
ought to be in every missionary library and in 
the hands of every volunteer. It should also 
produce volunteers to enter the great un- 
occupied lands of the Mohammedan world as 
pioneer missionaries. 





The Spirit of the Orient. By George William 
Knox. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. $1.50 net. 


In this volume, one who knows the Orient 
from long residence, wide travel, and scholarly 
research, interprets its spirit in a most attract- 
ive style. Dr. Knox deals particularly with 
India, China, and Japan. He traces the 
changes that have been wrought, the con- 
tributing causes, the resultant modifications in 
their civilizations, and the problems that have 


December 


arisen. In interpreting the spirit of the three 
nations, the author gives unmistaken evidence 
of sympathetic but impartial treatment. 

Dr. Knox concludes that while the Spirit 
of Asia early stopped development and stag- 
nated with no great outlook for the future, it 
will receive new elements of life through the 
intellectual stimulus and religious spirit from 
the West, and there will be mutual advan- 
tage from the contact. “‘From this union of 
East and West shall come the higher and 
better humanity and the new world in which 
abide peace and truth.” 





From a College Window. By Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25. 

This book is not informing at all, nor di- 
dactic; but is the expression of the personality 
of a man of culture who has read widely, con- 
versed with noble people, and has had time 
to have a quiet brown study by himself. 
There is the peculiar quality that is called 
““charm”’ about these essays that is as rare 
as it is winning. Mr. Benson writes about 
many subjects of interest to collegians, from 
art to athletics, and his book is most heartily 
recommended to all who enjoy real literature. 





A polyglot review of ethnology and lingu- 
istics called ‘‘Anthropos” has recently been 
started. The third number is a well-printed 
and illustrated volume of 275 pages. Most 
of the articles are written by Roman Catholic 
missionaries and treat of a variety of subjects 
related to ethnology. Three articles are. in 
English, four in German, three in French. 
It is published at Salzburg, Austria. 





Opportunity of the South African Student: 
Report of the Ninth Annual Conference of 
the Students’ Christian Association of 
South Africa, Held at Cape Town, May 
17-20, 1906. 

This small volume contains the reports of 
the addresses delivered at the conference of 
South Africa students and Christian leaders 
referred to in the October Intercollegian. The 
list of speakers includes many of the fore- 
most leaders of the Christian Church in South 
Africa. The subjects discussed relate to the 
cultivation of the spiritual life, the needs of the 
missionary field of Africa, the claims of cer- 
tain colleges upon the life of students, and 
others of equal interest. 
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Salaried Officers of Student Movements of North America 
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ee Endy cdecdadvacnenenen tihle Stndy Denartment....191% Association Building. Chicago. 
oo A ee office Bible Study Department. 2 W. 29th Street, New York City. 
Pee et Ds obs cb ecinseneseGes _. f Pere ay 3 W. 29th Street, New York City. 
STATE STUDENT SECRETARIES. 
CO: i ceunds ped eeceerenbaeeenbes we Ae eee ee 2073 Allston Way, Berkeley. 
0 ee ee ree rr oe Bee SI nS6 6b 40d 64 00h nee Aen P. O. Box 35, Denver 
I is ao ac ca barveodkin aoa alee uae ae We. BD. FE s ccc cccccescssen 153 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
DE 2 avedn ween teteceneekaben cea Sf |) eee 801 State hs Building, Indianapolis. 
i ER ae tan irae pe ean evo eee i BD eacraneaweneceed Oe Box 582, Des Moines. 
RIE ac Sea aati ecient POE i esc ccnscccteene ms. West 8th Ave., Topeka. 
ROMER 2c ccc ccc ccccsescsccecee (Th PE cca sense x cecugn 8rd and Broadway, Louisville. 
ia aaa aniseed wae ae ee Ree eee 2 0 rrr Association Building, Waterville. 
PS. .vcrcovceeseeevavonees .  & Seer 167 Tremont Street, Boston. 
DE ccieencecnkenwenedsaneeeees Warren Es. MOMOTS. 0.2220 2012 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor. 
0 ee re wres J... eee Grand and Franklin Aves., St. Louis. 
DL: cc couwtwabeec nag hesenaken Serer ee een ea University Place. 
kA Ee eee eee) Se John 3 ee 215 West 23rd Street, New York City. 
North and South Carolina............- OU err 202 South Tryon St., Charlotte 
North and South Dakota............- A. Carriel....South Dakota Agricultural College, Brookings. 
SN Sawa Caan cee hdd de <caeeoren anes RR. J. Woodmansee...........+-- Schultz Building, Columbus. 
CR no bc twerenevarenscasued freer Schultz Building, Columbus. 
PORMEPIVEMER oc cc cccccccccveseceses eee Calder Building, Harrisburg. 
EY as puso thaws cba te eee ereae See Oh eu wie ewnme 150 North Cherry Street, Nashville. 
WEEE btcedenaddaannesscuenn ean a el 1112 East Main Street, Richmond. 
METROPOLITAN STUDENT SECRETARIES. 
RI EN ote et Be ee Oe ee Y. M. C. A. Butlding. 
Seen eer | ee Cor. Charles and Saratoga Streets. 
Os a a = SO ny eee eee nate er 458 Boylston Street. 
PG ons eae aa ee aes Sky °}3 arr reese re 153 La Salle Street. 
I I a Se 2000 eee ere 810 Wyandotte. 
I ae Wa i as ah rls Sd lay be gee are ie Vanderbilt University. 
( a ar cas sr vision Ra 328 W. 56th Street. 
TG Sk Bett ckaccanaencewenss La. © 8 ee 129 Lexington Avenue. 
owe re rrr mee 828 W. 56th Street. 
eC nc cn cence cboeas maha 328 W. 56th Street. 
¢ S. E. Bateman, M. D.............. 15th and Chestnut Streets. 
Pe, ics eauseeewernwenes wi 8 SO ee 15th and Chestnut Streets. 
€ 3. Peas MO. occ ccccvcccccece 15th and Chestnut Streets. 
NE Ss os ee ea ae ae = Renee rer rere. .521 North &th Street. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba... .......cccccces Ws. OE ok cdaicanc ciwasawansawe 269 St. Mary’s Avenue. 
*STUDENT GENERAL SECRETARIES. 
WE SR ctccnase cs ectenwsewe ee IP rer ee ere Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
yo er ae er i 3, Pe ReEnets rates rc Toronto, Ontario. 
Sk eee M. B. Davidson........... Strathcona Hall, Montreal, Quebec. 
University of Arkansas...............  S RRS See pe Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
University of California.............. i ok seta cig uabrticts! at id Stiles Hall, Berkeley, Cal. 
University of Colorado............... ie SS Re crc Boulder, Colorado. 
Colorado College.........sesseeseees i ais acs a eelacnien mae Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Colorado Agricultural College......... OR EE ee ee Ft. Collins, Colorado. 
Colorado School of Mines............ ee => ees ee Golden, Colorado. 
Yale University.......ccccccscccssoed John G. Magee.........2.00- Dwight Hall, New Haven, Conn. 
BORE cceccancnctoceteccevand Me Ms desc conecesecues Dwight Hall, New Haven, Conn. 
SEG ERE PEE Pee aman M. M. Bartholomew............ Byers Hall, New Haven, Conn. 
Georgia School of Technology.......... i Se My. odo. hae ot ae Se SO RR Na OAS Athens, Ga. 
University of Georgia.........cccees- H. B. Van Valkenburgh. Jr......... Seneeeaeeunl Athens, Ga. 
WOE OE Tc vc dccccacsveveces i Wile: Mags 4 6s's. 6 anncee s o\o Gnas een Champaign, Ill. 
Armour Inst. of Technology.......... eer 3324 Armour Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago College Dental Surgery....... _* } =e hee s: Wood and Harrison, Chicago, III. 
o£ eS rrr eee Got BA =a Honore and Congress, Chicago, Il. 
Hahnemann Medical College.......... Ge fh Ea 2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 
Northwestern University, Medical...... Ei. ©. BRGUROMNOGE onc cs ccccccs 2431 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
University of Chicago..........sseee- a ee Snell Hall, Chicago, Il. 
Northwestern University, College of 
RE DU cccescccevendusceoes Pe re re Evanston. Ill. 
I I. onsédecdeecaeavend i. ~~ 3 reac rc Bloomington, Ind. 
Culver Military Academy............. OO errr rer rer Culver, Ind. 
a aa eT ee Lafayette, Ind. 


Rose Polytechnic Institute.......... a, Wh Sn CAraacks +cpxbasbwenseeaeuerees Terre Haute, Ind, 
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Tere Teer Tree D.C IR gc ccckewcw cscs eed se enee ee we5 WO 
lowa State College................... | ine See AR RII Sears Ames, Iowa. 
University of lowa...............00. Wayne Hemphill...........-eeecceccceccccees Iowa City, Ia. 
Baker University.................00 nce hs cen egagkabarehusnihn weal Baldwin, Kan. 
Haskell Institute (Indian)............ i oe cna beacedeeent Lawrence, Kan. 
University of Kansas................; “& ly ~~ aR Rerep cence Lawrence, Kan. 
Kansas State Agr’l College............ cS 0 ee eer rr ee ee Manhattan, Kan. 
OR are i | Sarees 403 W. Lexington, Danville, Ky. 
Kentucky State College.............. NM eR rrr ry een” Lexington, Ky. 
re I aes oe ie eae wie ee tiie Lewiston, Me. 
Johns Hopkins University............ J. Fullerton Gressitt........... Levering Hall, Baltimore, Md. 
we weewian ke” ee ar ere Amherst, Mass. 
ao nk bao axe dis am i nS ¢<cctresbeeceas 12 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Mass. Inst. of Technology.......... CURED Ti Gin 0 oc cccaccenenns 491 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
a See J. M. Groves........ Phillips Brooks House, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mee MOOUMROM MOMOGE. 0. cc cccccccccce = Serene rye Mt. Hermon, Mass. 
kf ~~ aeeea: , Ee eer Williamstown, Mass. 
University of Michigan............... og ke RES ERS pecan eet Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Michigan Agr’l College............... %& | SERRE InaS, pean ero Lansing, Mich. 
University of Minnesota..............- i: tt Sn. vic ctcieeeaw ee wade nwa weds Minneapolis, Minn. 
University of Mississippi........ ee Sr rs ree University, Miss. 
University of Missouri............... 0) OM SR re ere Columbia, Mo. 
Eee eee D. Fe. TR occ ecen Garrison and Lawton Sts.. St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington University, Med. Dept..... A.M. Dunlap...................-- 1806 Locust. St. Louis, Mo. 
University of Nebraska...............4 EEE OE EE CE Station “A,” Lincoln, Neb. 
Nebraska Wesleyan University........ _- Ar rere University Place, Neb. 
SE, cccneeebacctaneewed iy, Nn «oes scot eeneu ae éen nes ewan Ilanover, N. H. 
Primestem University... .....cccccsccs Dumont Clarke. Jr......... Murray-Dodge Hall, Princeton, N. 7. 
PON NEE GE DOR, vciccnnsccvcvece Te, ie Ds a. a a wind a ea eo aaa eee ee ee Buffalo, N. Y. 
Te Pc ccackacdnele cane ee SS i 2a err .Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. V 
GS. ee a a re eee Enxrl Hall, New York, N. Y. 

SE MN sn ccen ens wcnvesen i cla 2 pear rar uso a ae we ae a New York, N. Y. 

BO  EROOOPIMRONE.... wc cccccsccces 7, i sas cc ake cee eeebne bak emede New York, N. Y. 
College of Physicians and Sure’s....**W. S. Pettit................. 328 W. 56 St., New York, N. Y. 
Cornell University Medical College...**Harry E. Edmonds....... 129 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
POW WON WRIVOCUNES,. on ccccacccrcrrve Chas. M. Keefer......... Universitv Heights. New York, N. Y. 
University and Bellevue Med. College.** Kingman Brewster............. 328 W. 56 St.. New York, N. Y. 
Syracuse University. ......ccccccccce ee eck eked deere keine kes Syracuse, N. Y. 
University of North Carolina.........  & 8 8S eer re rere rr ee Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Bible Study Secretary............ I SAS a ital l'ho i ete RGM Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College... F. R. Walton............. cc cece cece eee: W. Raleigh, N. C. 
Ohio Northern University............. A a a aa a Si > Ti DSi Sk se Ada, 0. 
yee re Ee ska bike Meee ewan al ee eek. ame Athens, 0. 
re I i eat Aa alli adda abe A rah okie Sk Sta Cleveland, O. 
Ohio State University............... Pa ak vi ka Ge kph a Columbus, 0. 
Ohio Medical University.............. hc akc it da ta Up asm aA UVa ne bala! WO. DW iol Columbus, 0. 
Ohio Wesleyan University............ ee RR Re a ae ee Delaware, 0. 
i Sos oicaeed eens ae ake eee oe ro ics see eek ee ones wheeend Oberlin, O. 
NS i ne name ned ec enamine IY Se I x: oe ba ddd a ee hie Wine oa} © 6 wie a del Oxford, O. 
Oregon Agricultural College........... CS 2 ree re rere. lO 
Untveraity Of Orego......cccccscscces ry ge hdd a acme ke aaa aTacscah ace & Re SCR Eugene, Ore. 
EE. C6 pec cecceseceneneue I I, a ca ces cel re ois cio iw a Faston, Pa. 
University of Pennsylvania........... Thos. St. Clair Evans......... Houston Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

College Denartment.............. FE I ee rane mune Philadelphia, Pa. 

Medical Department.............. i Chess +e cekhe eer knew esse neeenne Philadelphia, Pa. 

Missions and Finance............ ££ & APR Ree er errr ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ce Tc cccbcccvectscvences EEE EE South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Pennsylvania State College........... CUCU errr rrr ree State College, Pa. 
Washington and Jefferson College...... ina Lin i oe ga 6 i gill ain e Ob wi er eleel Washington, Pa. 
ee ed. PT mR RE rere Providence, R. I. 
Cr Cee ncn ccceenectoveceens i 4 OO ea ee Clemson College, S. C. 
S. Dakota Agr’l College..........0-- a ash nid CO se a trookings, S. D. 
University of Tennessee.............+: EE SST Te errr ere ee re Knoxville, Tenn. 
Maryville College........-.eeeeeeeees i En cose caw anc ewesew an oe ws hone een Maryville, Tenn. 
University of Nashville.............-+: i i Pn ce desk a eee weeeeeeeee ere ee wey Yashville, Tenn. 
Vanderbilt Wniversity.............. OP, Ul ech bed bined Kee be eee ee oe KeN a awen Nashville, Tenn. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons....- 6 | SSR ere ere ee Memphis, Tenn. 
University of Texas........ccceeeeees ie A Es chins asuvkneWebednewese rs eeRmee Austin, Tex. 
University of Vermonr...........-++++ ie Sl, PCctsorctee bab een euceeeemraewes Burlington, Vt. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute......... ie So ain agin ia awd oe a a ee eee Blacksburg, Va. 
University of Virginia.........-..++- H. M. Melthany, Jr........ccccseccsvces Charlottesville, Va. 

Assistant Secretary............-- Ts SE PC ccpeeceteveeeeseceeewaaneeen Charlottesville, Va. 
University of Washington............ yj 8 3S ere er University Station, Seattle, Wash. 
University of Wisconsin...........++- ee Fe Bs owe ccccccsccwscecséenenseteves Madison, Wis. 

SECRETARIES OF THE STUDENT VO LUNTEER MOVEMENT. 

, PMO. cc cc cccscccccccves COMGTEE DONONET 6 oc ctccccesrcees 3 West 29th St., New York. 
ig ne gm Cie Sekand hand es een Mission Study Secretary.......... 3 West 29th St., New York. 
4s 5 ~~ Slr Special Mission Study Secretary....3 West 29th St., New York. 
Samuel M. Zwemer.......-.ceeeerees Traveling Secretary...............% West 29th St., New York. 
H. FP. Laflamme.........---++++-+++% Traveling Secretary.............-- & West 29th St., New York. 
Walter T. Davis... ...cccccccceverece TYAVOHME BOCTOURTT ... cc cccccccccs 3 West 29th St., New York. 
og RO Pre Tr Travelime Becretary.....ccccccsese 2 West 29th St., New York. 
Miss Ruth Paxson..........e-+e-eeeee Traveling Becretary.......ccscccee 3 West 29th St., New York. 
Miss Flizabeth Harris...........-+.+-. Traveling Secretary..............- 2 West 29th St., New York. 
Mrs. B. W. Labaree........--e-se+e- Traveling Becretary.......--sccee- 3 West 29th St., New York. 


*This list Is arranged alphabetically according to Provinces and States. 
**Mentioned previously. 





